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The truth is that the Whigs were in so great a
majority that, like all parties in such circumstances,
they could afford moderate quarrels among themselves.
The famous Septennial Act of 1716 had secured their
parliamentary majority for some years to come. It had
once "been among the prerogatives of the Crown to retain
the same Parliament during the life of the sovereign,
and Charles II did actually keep his last Parliament for
seventeen years. Such excess produced reaction, and in
1694 Parliament passed an Act limiting its normal life-
time to periods of three years. In 1716 the great
exigencies of the time justified a move in the other
direction, and an extension of the life of a Parliament
from three years to seven. The measure, which was
originally designed for the special object of securing the
Protestant succession at a moment of peril, had wider
consequences. Speaker Onslow, the sage observer of
parliamentary events, used to declare that the Septennial
Bill of 1716 marked the true era of the emancipation
of the House of Commons from its former dependence
on the Crown and the House of Lords.1 The Act was
undoubtedly one of the most important causes of the
increase of that power in the House of Commons, on
which Walpole was the first minister habitually and on
principle to rely. Meanwhile it enabled the Whigs
in 1717 to cut themselves in two with impurtity.

After leaving court in 1717, Walpole remained in
opposition for three years. Many blamed ^Mm for
deserting the king. Many declared that it was deser-
tion of the country and of Parliament to MsSSctoo
schemes for reducing the national debt, which, as he
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